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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


ANECDOTE OF FLORIAN. 
Translated from the French of M. Bouilly. 


Florian, the amiable author of those writings, so ad- 
mired by all readers who love the union of grace and 
sentiment; the able translator of Michael Cervantes; 
he who gave so much spirit and truth to his harlequins 
and shepherds, often procured for himself the sweetest 
enjoyment which can be obtained in a literary career, 
flonoured with the confidence and friendship of the 
virtuous Duke de Penthiévre, in whose establishment 
he was the first gentleman, he found in the benefits 
bestowed on him by that Prince, an ample support for 
his personal expenses. ll the profits of his elegant 
and fruitful pen, were appropriated secretly in doing 
sood, which he enjoyed with the more privacy, he 
bestowed his gifts inthe name of the Duke, by #hom 
he was employed in distributing a great part of his 
wealthin Paris. Already had his Galatée saved more 
than one pretty orphen, by procuring hera situation 
where her youth and beauty were protected from the 
seductions of the world; already the numerous editions 
of Estelle had endowed more than one village girl, 
whose want of fortune had prevented her union with 
the man of her heart. Les deux Billets had payed off 
many others, which from unforeseen misfortunes could 
not be honored; Le Bon Menage, had often prevented 
distrete and poverty from disturbing the peace of the 
cottage, and La Bonne Mere, who at this time, excited 
a great sensation in Paris, shared the profits of her 
success with many chet like herself. Ina word, 
each of Florian’s works had made many individuals 
happy 

One day, while he was at the house of his booksell- 
er, who was an honest man, but very strict in his deal- 
ings, the clerk, w ho had been all the morning collect. 
ing debts, entered, and having rendered an account of 
his circuit, gave him back a bill payable to order for six 
hundred livres, the debtor not being able to pay it. 

“Very well, have it protested,” said the bookseller, 
hastily. 
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“Ah, sir, he is an artist Who has been sick for several 
months, with a wife and three children!” 

“I am very sorry, but I must settle my accounts.” 

“Who then is this debtor who interests you 
much?” said Florian to the clerk. 

“He is a native of Languedoc, a man of honour, but 
too good natured in obliging others of whom he is the 
dupe.” 

“A Languedocian!” replied Florian. “He interests 
me as much as he does you, and as a countryman of 

-mine, I shall take his debt upon myself, It is 600 livres, 
if I understand rightly.” 

“Yes,” replied the bookseller, “itis borrowed money, 
for which he has given a note peyablo to order, and 
which has fallen into my hands.” 

“Very well,” said Florian, “deduct 600 livres from 
the price of the manuscript of Numa, which I gave 
you a few days since. If the artist pays thesum, you 
can account.to me for it, but you must promise me 
never to ask it from him, ‘and above all conceal from 
him my name.” 

“In that case, I shaii 
you.” 

“No, no: Ido not wish to know the debtor. It is 
sufficient for mé that he is of Languedoc, and the father 
of a family!” 

Many months passed, and Florian aecustomed to do 
good, as much in the name of the Duke, as on his own 
account, had entirely forgotten the bill of 600 livres, 
but the debtor, Quéverdo, an engraver and designer, 
whom he had so generously obliged without his know]- 
edge, and who believed himsel! still indebted to the 
bookseller for that sum, went to the latter as soon as 
he recovered from his long sickness. He was a pupil 
of the celebrated Eisen, and had already acquired a 
well merited reputation in the capital. He first thank- 
ed his creditor for his indulgence, and then proposed to 
him to renew his note for six months, at which period 
he was certain of being able to pay it, offering to pay 
interest for the accommoc€ation. 

“You owe nothing,” answered the “bookseller, “you: 
note has been payed.” 

How! and by whom! 
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will give you as much time as you desire to remune- 
rate es He is not hard to deal with in such affairs, 
and I will venture to say, that he has already forgotten 
what he has done for you.” - 

“But | only allow myself to be obliged in this way 
by persons whom I[know. An artist, and born on the 
Durance, I have so much pride, I confess, that I am 
unwilling 16 remain ignorant of the person who has 
done me such a favor.’ 

“It is precisely for this reason that you ought to ac- 
cept the assistance of a countryman without fear of 
compromising your delicacy.” 

“What, isit a Languedocian? I cannot deny that 
this avowal gratifies me, but I pray you to go a little 
further, and tell me the name of the generous friend, 
that Heaven has sent me. I long to know him, and if 
you refuse me you will force me to sell the little silver 
plate I possess, or one of my pictures, that I most va- 
lue, to repay a debt so sacred. I shall suffer too much 
by the least delay.” 

The bookseller would have persisted in concealing 
the name of the new creditor, but Quéverdo was so 
pressing, and testified so much distress at his silence, 
that he had not the resolution to keep him any longer 
in uncertainty, and at length he acknowledged that it 
was the Chevalier Florian. 

“I ought to have suspected it,” said the artist. It is 
just like him, and I knew many of my brother artists, 
whom he has relieved ia the same Way, with the pro- 
fitsof his works. But I hope soon to revenge myself, 
and prove to him that no one can so generously oblige 
me without a recompense in return.” 

Many months had elapsed, and the engraver had not 
been able to amass a sufficient sum to take up his note 
from the hands of the bookseller, votwithstanding all 
his efiort#and economy. Florian for sometime had 
been writing his Nouvelles, which are among his most 
interesting works. Ile was about finishing Claudine, 
where he paints her misfortunes in such touching co. 
lours. He read this novel tothe circle of the Duke de 
Penthiévre, who could be consulted with confidence as 
to the moral and sentiment. This Prince and all who 
surrounded him were much affected by the adventures 
of the young shepherdess of Chamouni. They did 
not know which to admire most in this charming pro- 
duction—the purity and beauty of the style, or the 

touching incidents so adroitly managed. ‘Their united 
applause satisfied Floriav, that he had faith{ully depict- 
ed nature, and above all, that he had effected the moral 
end he haggin view. The reading of this novel had 
prodacet a remarkable effect on one of the young pa- 
ges of the Duke, named Ernest, the son of an officer 
killed in battle, who concealed great sensibility under 
a laughing exterior. He was that day in attendance 
behind the chair of the Prince, and lost not a word of the 
story. It made the most lively impression on his mind. 
Every where he spoke of this novel with the warmth 
and enthusiasm of a young and ardent imagination. 

He went often to visit one of his relations, an old offi- 
cor of Artillery, and a great amateur of paintings, who 
lived in a small street in the neighbourhood of the Ho- 
tel Penthiévre. Whenever he had a moment of leisure 








he ran to the house of the old captain, and took plea- 
sure in putting in order and arranging his rich and nu- 
merous collections. He was often followed by a dog 
belonging to Florian, a beautiful spaniel, named Dian. 
whose instinct and intelligence he amused himself in 
developing and exercising. The young page was, next 
to its master, the most kind and attentive to this fine an- 
imal, and they were always together. One day 
when he was with his faithful companion at his rela- 
tion’s house, Quéverdo entered carrying under his arm 
a little Guilliaume Miéris, a beautiful original, which he 
proposed to sell to the old amateur. The latter, a 
great connoisseur, who fully appreciated true talent, 
considered this one of the author’s best productions, 
and asked the price of it. 

“it is well worth,” replied Quéverdo, “fifiy louis; give 
me but half of that, and it is yours.” While saying 
this, he could not suppress a sigh of regret at parting 
with this chef d’oeuvre of its author. ; 

“Why,” said the Captain, “sell so valuable a picture 
at half price?” 

“What can I do? Artists at times are embarrassed—a 
long sickness, a numerous family, a debt of honor to 
pay.” He then related the service that Florian had 
rendered him, adding that as his il] health had prevented 
him from laying up sufficient money from his labour, 
to pay the debt of 600 livres, he had determined to sell 
this picture. 

“If Mons. de Florian knew that you made this pain- 
ful sacrifice, he would not accept your money, said Er- 
nest— “allow me to speak to him about your debt, and 
he will wait your convenience.” 

“It is not for his sake but for my own sake that I 
Wish to pay it,” replied Quéverdo. “I am not accustom. 
ed to the weight of obligation, and I will lighten it, 
cost what it may.” 

Tiity continued to speak of Florian, and the young 
page, whose imagination was full of the story of Clau- 
dine, mentioned that he was writing novels, which 
would add to his reputation. He expressed the effect 
which one of them had produced ix the saloon of the 
Duke de Penthiévre. He described all the incidents 
with so much truth, depicted so well the situation, the 
plot, the characters, that Quéverdo realized the scene. 
and was much excited. He pressed Ernest to his 
arms and cried, “if you will assist me, I can preserve 
my Guillaume Miéris, and repay Florian in a manner 
worthy of the service he has rendered me, and of the 
gratitude which I owe him. I cannot more fully ex- 
plain myself, but have the goodness to meet me this day 
week atthis same hour, and I will confide my secret 
to you. Atthese words he went away, carrying with 
him his picture, apparently struck with an idea which 
illumined his countenance with an expression of joy 
and of satisfied honor. : 

Ernest, as usual accompanied by the beautiful span- 
iel, did not failat the interview which produced the 
following interesting details. Iheard them from the 
page himself, who is at present one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the French army. 

One morning, while Florian was employed in com- 
posing his novel of Celestine, his faithful Dian came 
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into his study, the door of which was partly open, ap- 
proached his desk, and resting her pretty head on the 
arm of his chair, presented to him with an air of joy 
and triumph, a little port-folio of black leather, fastened 
with a string. Florian took it, opened it eagerly, and 
found a little sheet of copper admirably engraved (and 
to which were attached several proof impressions) of 
a vignette, representing Claudine, habited like a boy on 
the Place Royale de Turin, with her son Benjamin, 
who looks like herbrother. A stranger with his foot 
on the stool, regards with interest the young Savoyard, 
so active yet so gentle. Claudine casting a look on the 
individual whose boots she is cleaning, recognizes Lord 
Belton, and the brush drops from her hand. 

This charming scene was pourtrayed with such ex- 
pression and truth, that Florian was astonished. 

“Had I,” said he, “given the programme of this en- 
graving and seen itsketched under my own eyes, it 
could not have been more faithful. Never was homage 
more grateful or more unexpected. But who can be 
the author? Noname, and Dian for the messenger!” 
At these words, the dog hearing her name, came again 
to lick the hands of her master, and seemed to share his 
pleasure. 

“As I have read this Novel in the saloon of the 
Prince,” continued Florian, soliloquizing, “and it ap- 
peared to excite a lively interest in my auditors, it is 
perhaps some oneof them who has played me this in- 
genious trick. Oh,I shall certainly discover one who 
has become so interesting to me.” 

Some days after, the second Novel being finished, 
he read it to the Duke and to a select few without ha- 
ving informed them previously of his intention. About 
a week afterwards, while he was writing, again Dian 
entered, bringing a new leather port-folio, which con- 
tained, like the first, a plate and several impressions of 
a pretty engraving. ‘This represented Celestine in the 
dress of the Judge, seeking the prison of Don Pedro. 
Every detail was so exact, that the figures seemed a- 
hout to express the words which Florian had appropria- 
ted to them in his Novel. Surprised again, he was per- 
plexed with vain conjectures, and could not imagine 
from whence fhese rare presents came. 

“When I read my second Novel,” said he, “there was 
no one with his Highness but the Dutchess de Chartres 
his daughter, and his daughter-in-law, the Princess de 
Lamballe. Could it be either of these ladies who has 
honored my works so far as to analyze them before 
some celebrated artist?” 

He questioned the Princesses to whom he confided 
the singular circumstances that had occurred, as also to 
the Duke himself. He made many enquiries of all the 
people of the household, but could gather no indication 
nor even the least clue, After having traced in Clau- 
dine the misfortunes, and in Celestine the constancy of 
love, Florian wished to paint the manners and chivalry 
of the early times, in the French Monarchy. 

He commenced a third novel, entitled Bliombéris, and 
devoted himself to it with the more ardour, because he 
intended to pourtray in the Beloved of Pharamond, a 
faithful image of the young and lovely Princess, who 
was about to be united to the Duke’s only son. Having 
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finished and revised this novel with the utmost care, 
Florian proposed to the Duke to hear it, but desirous of 
knowing what effect it would produce on Mad. de Lam- 
balle, requested his Highness to permit no one else but 
that lady to be present at the reading. ‘They met in a 
private room, separated from the great apartments, and 
closed the doors carefully. Bliombéris obtained all the 
success that its author could hope. Never did Cheva- 
lier appear more worthy to obtain the hand of a King’s 
daughter. Never did Princess embellish exalted rank 
with a more rare assemblage of virtues and charms. 
They congratulated Florian on the choice of his subject, 
and on the talent with which he had treated it. Ma- 
dame de Lamballe, who in spite of her modesty could 
not but recognise herself in the traits of Félicie, blush- 
ed and thanked the happy author for the pleasure he 
had afforded her, and predicted that it would be one of 
the most interesting of his collection, the dedication 
of which she accepted. ‘The Duke pressed the hand of 
Florian, and expressed to him how much he approved 
of this just homage rendered publicly to the young 
Princess, who was so dear to him. 

The reading finished, they were about to retire, when 
as Florian opened the door, Dian, who was waiting in 
the next room, entered more triumphant than ever, and 
gave toher mastera third portfolio containing an en- 
graving of the novel he had just read. It represented 
the gallant Bliombéris who had just saved Félicie from 
the fury of a wild bear, which was extended on the 
earth, delivering two turtle doves from the claws of a 
hawk, which fell, pierced by an arrow from the hand 
of this hero. ‘The mingled expression of affright and 
of joy imprinted on the lovely face of Feélicie, the soli- 
tary spot, the freshness of the woods, the fluttering 
wings of the doves who seemed grateful to their deliy- 
erer, were depicted with so much beautythat Florian 
was astonished beyond expression. 

“Really,” said he, “this is incredible, [have read 
this novel only toyou. This moraing I was still oecu- 
pied in correcting it, and hardly have I finished the firs! 
reading, when an engraving representing the most in- 
teresting incident, arrives as if by magic, and seems to 
spring from the hands of a creative genius, as swift as 
thought. This piques my curiosity more thanI can 
describe.” 

The surprise of Florian was partaken by the Duke 
and the young Princess, who could not cease to admire 
the ingenious vignette, where the unknown artist to 
add to its charms had given to the beautiful Felicie, the 
lovely features of Madame de Lamballe. This Prin- 
cess lavished her caresses on Dian,—never was a mes. 
senger better recompensed. ‘Their suspicions fell on 
several artists who had been received at the hotel of the 
Duke. The latter, who united to a well known be 
nevolence, a penetrating eye and sound judgment, sus- 
pected that the young page, who was so constantly with 
the dog, could not be entirely igaorant of the affair, and 
ordered him to be called. 

Ernest, whom Florian had already vainly questioned, 
came at the summons, and tried to conceal under his 
accustomed levity the secret which had been confided 
to him, but pressed by Florian, and intimidated by the 
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reiterated questions of the Duke, with whom he had not 
the coenbian to trifle, he confessed all. — He told the 
Prince of Florian’s:generosity, of the desire which the 
Languedocian had to be even w ith him, and of the pleas- 
ure which he himself had taken in assisting him, by 
relating at first the story of Claudine, the reading of 
which was still impressed upon his memory, and after- 
wards in seizing every moment that the Chevalier was 
occupied with his highness, to glide into his closet in 
haste, to read from his desk that which he had written, 
and to run directly to give a faithful recital to Quéverdo, 
who at once took notes, sketched the design, and gave 
to his figures all the expression which belonged to them. 
“Jt is thus,” continued Ernest, “that he has made under 
my dictation, the three first engravings of your Novels, 
and at this time he is commencing one of Selico, which 
1 have not yet been able to read entirely. ‘The moment 
when this good son devotes himself to the most frightful 
unishment in order to ive bread to him who gave him 
birth, affected me so much, and I was so blinded by my 
tears, that I could not read any farther. Oh, how elo- 
quently do you describe the duty one owes to his mother. 
You must have loved your own very dearly.” 

Florian could only answer with his tears, and by pres- 
sing the you in his arms. 

“You Lneseell thivineed this compliment,” said the 
Duke, who partook his emotion. “You are always at- 
tributing the good you do to me.” 

“And his Highness does not need it,” said the Page. 
“He is so rich in love and gratitude.” 

“Ernest,” replied the Duke, affecting a severe tone, 
‘you have committed a culpable indiscretion, in reading 
by stealth, the manuscript of Mons. de Florian, and to 
punish you I give you an Ensign’s commission in 
my regiment, and 1 shall have my eye on you. The 
first time that you go to M. Quéverdo’s house, come 

and take my orders.” Saying this, he departed with 
Mad. de Lamballe, and left the two to concert together 
on the means of sharing their happiness with the en- 
graver. 

“An idea has just struck me,” said the Chevalier, “but 
first | must go to my bookseller and tell him to pass to 
my orderthe bill of 600 livres; it is necessary to my 
project. You, dear Ernest, must not delay meeting me 
in my apartment, and I will unfold to you my plan.” 


The next day when Quéverdo was in his humble 
home, surrounded by his large family, and working at 
the vignette of Selico, the situation and personages of 
which contrasted so strongly with the other Novels, he 
heard a knocking at the door, opened it, and saw Dian, 
whom he had so often received and caressed, bring 
the port-folio in which he had seut the first vignette of 
Claudine. He imagined, at first, that his engravings 
were sent back, and his pride could noi support such a 
humiliation. He opened the port-folio trembling, and 
found in it his bill, with this receipt in thehand of Flo. 
rian. “Received of M. Quéverdo, the amount of the 
above, in three engraved plates, which are worth double 
the sum.” 

+ Allis discovered,” cried he, “and the Page has be. 
trayed me,” But his surprise redoubled, and his vexa- 








tion was calmed, when he saw in the same port-folio 
another paper. It was ap appointment of Designer to 
the Cabinet of the Duke de Penthiévre, with a salary 
of 3,000 livres, and apartments at the Hotel for all his 
family. He read this brevet, written by Florian and 
signed by the Prince. He could not believe his eyes. 
He read it again to his wife, to his children. They 
surrounded Dian, who seemed by her joy to share the 
rapture of the family. Immediately Quéverdo dressed 
himself, and accompanied by the faithful emissary, pre- 
sented himself at the Hotel Penthiévre, and asked to 
speak with the Chevalier de Florian. Ernest, from the 
window, perceived him conversing with the porter. He 
ran to meet him, explained to him all that had happen- 
ed, and then hastened to inform Florian, who was at 
that time with the Duke. ‘The latter wished to see and 
toknow the estimable and delicate minded artist, who 
so well understood how to repaya service. He receiv- 
ed him with that touching kindness which won for him 
all hearts and said, “I have chosen you, Sir, to super- 
intend my cabinet of paintings, inthe hope that I shall 
soon see a production from your skilful pencil, which 
will represent the Chevalier de Florian, receiving from 
his faithful Dian, the first engraving of his Novels—’tis 
a fine subject, and will do equal credit to both of you.” 

“Your Highness,” replied Quéverdo, “is too just thus 
to confound the benefactor with the obliged. My vig- 
nettes are but a feeble testimony of gratitude, but the 
benefit which M. de Florian conferred on me, without 
knowing me, even without informing himself whether 
I was ina situation ever to repay him, places him too 
far above me to be put in comparison.” 

“It would be difficult,” replied Florian, “to decide 
which of us two has the best reason to be satisfied with 
himself, but I will venture to declare that I am the 
most fortunate, because with the first produce of my 
manuscript of Numa, | have been able to serve a coun- 
tryman, to oblige an eminent artist, to ensure the hap- 
piness of a worthy family, and perhaps to gain a friend.” 

“For life!” cried Quéverdo. At this moment they 
fell into each other’s arms, and the Duke, pointing them 
out to the young Princess de Lamballe, said, “How 
happy they are! There is nothing comparable to this 
noble exchange of talents. Neither rank, fortune, nor 
even power, can procure pleasures, so pure and delight- 
ful as those which are experienced in secret, and with- 
out envy, in the honorable career of letters and of the arts. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
SCHOOL GIRLS AND ACADEMY SCENES. 


What an interesting scene! Forty young faces in eve- 
ry variety of attitude and demeanour, and all ostensibly 
engaged inthe pursuit of knowledge. Even the pby- 
sical aspect of these young beings, is a delightful con- 
templation to one, who loves to gaze as I do, on the 
“human face divine.” Inthe simple article of hair, 
what beauty and variety! There’s the jetty black, parted 
over that chaste Dian-brow, seeming each to make the 
other more lovely; and the bright girl by the window 
has glossy ringlets, that undulate in waves of radiance 
to the morning breeze, forming around her a real halo 
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of light; and here’s a rich auburn braid, that would 
rivet the eye, and melt the soul ofa painter. Then, one 
might rhapsodize for hours upon the eyes, those “win- 
dows of thesoul.” And as this is not romance, I may 
also add, that here are also forms and eyes, from which 
I gladly turn my unpleased gaze to their more beauteous 
companions. 

Perhaps the most unattractive girl in the room, as it 
regards mere form and feature,is Frances H. But ma- 
ny an owner of golden tresses and carnation hues, 
would often, at least during recitation hours, rejoice to 
exchange conditions with her. She has been in the 
Institution more than a year, and during that time, uni- 
formly stood first in all her classes. For six months 
there was a mighty opposition to the unwonted supe- 
riority of this ugly little country girl, as many yclept 
her, in their mortified vanity. Many bright eyes, that 
were wont to be locked in slumberat the early hour of 
ten, trimmed the midnight lamp, and pored, with patient 
labor, over the mysteries of the occult folio, during this 
struggle of intellect. Parties, flirtations and fashions 
were unthought of, and sage aphorisms, and subtle doc. 
trines of philosophy and metaphysics, now occupied the 
much bepuzzled brains of these fair devotees of science. 
Maria avers; that she prayed morning and evening for 
the victory over Frances, and believed most religiously, 
thatthe ascendency ofher rival was owing to some su- 
pernatural aid, and, thatifshe were zealous in the per- 
formance of her duties, the light of inspiration 
would burst on her beaightedness. Mothers offered the 
most enticing rewards, which the Village Confectionary, 
Millinery or Library could afford, to inspire the flagging 
industry, to rouse the dormant ambition, or to quicken 
the irremediable stupidity of their daughters. But to 
one who witnessed the collectedness of the manner of 
Frances, the lucidness of her replies to the many intri- 
cate questions proposed to her by her discerning teacher, 
her capability of practical applications of theories, of 
which the mere outlines were given in her author, the con- 
test seemed utterly hopeless. During these glorious tri- 
umphs of intellect, those of her classmates possessed of 
sensibility, were alternately over-powered with a sense 
of inferiority, and admiration of her transcendent tal- 
ents. But the mental obtuseness of others was rather lu- 
dicrous. Sophia A. the beautiful daughter ofa wealthy 
merchant in a neighboring city, was an instance. Being 
the petted child of fortune, she had entered the academy 
inflated with anidea of her superiority. As poorS. 
was generally the Omega of the class, many of the ex- 
planations and applications, which her intelligent pre- 
ceptress most perseveringly demanded upon the text of 
the Author, passed from said Omega to the Alpha of the 
class—Frances H., when the inquiring mind was sure 
to be regaled with a beautiful illustration, making the 
hidden mysteries. of science tangible to the lowest ca- 
pacity. ' 

On such occasioas, the wealthy Merchant’s beautiful 
daughter would remark, with the most amusing sang 
froid, that she “recited the words of the book, which she 
thought sufficient”—and then turn round to her class- 
mates with such a whimsical expression of enquiry and 
wonderment at so strange and unlooked for a mode of | 





examination, in her great, dreamy, blue eyes, as 
almost to convulse the class with laughter. She would 
then lull her feelings into their usual complacency, 
by playing on her beautiful lips with her beautifully 
jewelled fingers. ‘This proved an effectual antidote, 
for Frances wore no jewels but an old fashioned pin, 
and as to her lips and fingers, there certainly was 
no danger of “sonnets being written on them,” which 
honour hers had often received. At length all ri- 
valry with F. has ceased. ‘here’s not a girl in the 
room who dreams any more of getting her down, than 
of spending her days ina Convent. And I believe they 
but seldom think now of her being “ugly;” so great is 
the charm of genius, bland amiability, and unassuming 
worth. The most striking difference between F. and 
most girls of great talents is this. Others are most 
generally slaves to their genius, whereas she is mistress 
of hers. Often in my musings, I find myself marking 
out her future career. It surely cannot be that God has 
endowed her so largely with his divine essence, merely 
to fulfil the common destinies of life. 
* * * * * * * * 

The hour of recess is announced. Let me observé 
the little world without. Sighing senumentalists and 
moping misanthropists say there’s no such thing as hap. 
piness on earth, but they doubtlessly never saw a School 
during the first moments ofa recess. Yes, here is hap- 
piness! Let me feast my blessed eyes with the evan- 
escent shade ere it flitaway. I hear it in the music of 
that Jaugh, and there it is, in the merry dance of that 
joyous.romp. Luttle care they naw, for the ‘rise and 
fall of empires,” Peru’s wealth, or the learned lore of 
their “teachers of wisdom.” Oh, happiness! Well may 
men sigh for thee over sea and land, when thou canst 
thus thrill the heart with ecstacy! 

And now, after the first gush of exulting freedom 
has subsided, they arrange themselves into groups 
through the grove. Here a half dozen juniors are en- 
gaged in the devastation of molasses candy, that para- 
gon of School girl delicacies. There, a pair of ten 
year old Misses are recounting in confidence the trea- 
sures and splendours of their wardrobes. A circle of 
more advanced and intellectual graces has formed a. 
round a sprightly girl, with ready memory and flippant 
tongue, who is imitating, with’considerable effect, Fanny 
Kemble’s Julia, which she was permitted to attend du- 
ring a northern tour. She looks the perfect travesty of 
a Tragedy Queen. Farther on, under that sycamore, a 
knot of more matter of fact girls, is discussing the 
beauty and accomplishments of their sisters, their finery 
andtheir beaux. Young girls always think their older 
sisters, who have “completed their education,” on 
the very summit of human perfection and felicity. 
Each narrator is doubtless the move deeply interested 
in her own eloqueace, from the reflection that she ig 
one day to walk in her favoured sister’s footsteps. Those 
two girls with pink belts and white frocks, walking arm 
in arm down that avenue, are luxuriating on reminis- 
cences of the last novel. Oh, with what disgust do they 
think of resuming the routine of School exercises, and 
welcome the bright, but unnatural pictures which their 
distempered fancies are sketching! ‘Their minds are 
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poisoned to every pure and healthful employment. 
They would be willing to be useful and virtuous on a 
great scale, and with admiring observers, but they can- 
not stoop to the littleness of petty duties performed in 
secret. They sigh fur adventure, and would willingly 
be cast into the sea, so that devotion and gallantry were 
to attempt their rescue, In their estimation, there are 
but two great divisions in the human race—Belles, and 
Gentlemen who write poetry to Belles. Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Bacon and Cuvier, were nobody when compared 
with the divine hero of the last romance. 

There in this open court, is assembled a junto of the 
fun-loving tribe,veteran rope-jumpers, and would-be-tree- 
climbers. With them action and happiness are synony- 
mous, as are stillness and agony. In this group 1s to 
be found your genuine book-haters, who would prefer 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, rather than 
miserable holders of books. He who should sink all 
all the books on the great globe into the fathomless sea, 
and make the art of priutiug non-extant, would be greet- 
ed as their best friend. Sauntering under that vine ar- 
bour, is a pair of blue-eyed maidens, with arms loving- 
ly entwined around each other’s waist, and with hearts 
still more closely united by the tie called friendship, and 
which they believe firm as adamant. How prettily they 
talk!—of constancy that shall outlive youth, and their’s, 
in the devout sublimity of youthful fervour, they even 
protest shall Outlive old Time himself, and all his sad 
mutations. Alas, alas, that beautiful confiding youth 
should grow old! But in brighter worlds, beyond the 
stars, it will not be thus. 

And where is Frances H.? There she reclines, on the 
gnarled root of a majestic oak, a smiling observer of the 
motley throng. Though she has no book, she is study- 
ing the twin sciences of Phrenology and Metaphysics, 
in the interesting field of observation around her. 

Every ebullition of youthful feeling, every piquant 
display of originality, even the grotesque manifestations 
of simple drollery, interest her insatiable mind. She 
is ever learning. Progresssion, moral and intellectual, is 
the watchword of her being. 


Augus!a, July 3, 1835. ANNA. 








Good Reading.—The editor of the New York Evan. 
gelist, in areport which he drew up of a late libel-case 
in Salem, Mass., mentions that the Attorney-General re- 
cited to the jury two parables from scripture in a manner 
so beautiful and impressive, that he wished every minis- 
ter of the gospel could have been present to hear and 
take example. 





Normal Schools.— These seminaries for teachers, owe 
their origin to the reign of Frederic the Great; the first 
was founded in 1750 at Berlin, and two others were 
added during his reign. Prussia now possesses fifty 
eight. 


Curious coincidence.—Those Islands in the South 
Seas, which are famous for the production of the clove 
and nutmeg, are of volcanic formation. ‘The fertility 
of their soil is surpassing. 
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*,* Our correspondents must excuse unavoidable delay. 





MRS. HEMANS. 


Her voice hath pass’d away! 
It hath pass‘d away like a summer breeze 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas. 

Were we not restrained by the scriptual assertion that it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive the joy which the 
Father hat! prepared for those who love him, it would be a re- 
fined curiosity to conjecture the exquisite flight which the disem- 
bodied spirit of Felicia Hemans must take, when, stripped of the 
covering which has hitherto wrapt her in saffering, it rises to its 
God. 

With restrained imaginations, however, we have now only to 
cultivate the spirit which will lead us not with, but after her in 
the same splendid path. 

The following sketch kindly and hastily prepared for the Rose. 
Bud by Mr. C. L. Hemans just before his departure from this 
City for New-England, will be read with interest in our com- 
munity, where an eager thirst prevails to know more of the in- 
dividual, to whom it has for so many years been indebted for the 
most ennobling and elevating thoughts. 


“ My dear Mother was born in Hanover-street, Liv- 
erpool, about the year 1796. Her maiden name was 
Browne. She was descended from an Italian family of 
the name of Wagner and often playfully alluded to the 
circumstance, as accounting for the romance of her 
character; a Chapel in Venice, which belonged to her 
ancestors, contains many of their tombs. 

At the age of twelve her family removed to North- 
Wales, where they resided at a country seat near A- 
bergeley, in Denbighshire. The romantic scenery of 
Wales early excited her imagination, and traces of her 
attachment to it may be seen in many of her poems. 
She has spoken of herself as a wild, untameable child. 
One of her favorite amusements was climbing up into 
an apple-tree to read Shakspeare. Miss Jewsbury. 
who was her intimate friend, has alluded to that cir. 
cumstance in her “History of an Enthusiast.’ 

When very young, my Mother studied intensely, and 
soon, with very little assistance, made herself mistress 
of the French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese lan- 
guages. At a later age she obtained a knowledge of the 
German, which was always her favorite. She also 
turned her attention to the Swedish language. She 
married at the age of seventeen, and had five sons; liv- 
ing in a retired part of the country she had not the 
means of sending us to school, but devoted herself 
most unweariedly and affectionately to our education. 
learning the Latin and other branches in advance of 
us that she might be prepared to teach us; and during 
this period never remitting her literary labors. o 

She commenced writing poetry at the age of thirteen. 
One of her first productions was on the occasion of her 
brother’s leaving Wales for the Campaign on the Penin. 
sula. Her juvenile works were published by subscrip- 
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She never could bear the sight of them 


tion. after 
years. 

After the death of my grandmother many new cares 
devolved upon her, I attribute her death in « great 


measure to the shock of that event, which broug!:t on a 
spine-complaint and shattered her,constitution. This 
occurred about tén years ago. Shortly after he: sister 
nrarried, and she then left Wales for Liverpoo!, for 
which place she had a great affection, and considered 
it as her home. 

Previously to leaving Wales, she had entered upon 
an extensive correspondence with American literati— 
Dr. C—, Prof. N—, and others: I have never heard 
her speak with such enthusiasm on any subject as on 
the writings of the former. She always regarded Ame- 
rica with great interest, and was anxious to prevent my 
brothers and myself from imbibing the popular preju- 
dice against this country. She was greatly affected by 
an offer from Boston, some years since, to make that 
city her home ; but her independence was too decided, 
her local attachments too strong, and the circle in which 
she moved in England of too attractive a character to 
allow her to change her country. She once had her 
portrait taken by an American artist, but was decidedly 
averse to an engraving. 

She remained in Liverpool three years. Her 
health declined perceptibly and her physician recom- 
mended her to remove to Dublin for its milder air. 
Anxieties of various kinds contribated to undermine her 
nervous system, and a dropsy ensued. She « iffered 
long and severe pains for some months, but the { -w days 
before her death were calm and peaceful. She receiv- 
ed Christianity as a religion of love, and so sho taught 
us to view it, her life and death illustrating her princi- 
ples.” * 


The following extract from a private letter prese: eauli- 
tifal and affecting a view of Mrs. Hemans’ last 0 be 
withheld from those who are anxiously watching se of 
her ascending spirit. 

“J May 20. 

“Our dearest Felicia we thought to | long 
as Sunday the 10th, yet a sort of artifi .s pro- 
tracted until Saturday night, when she i. ver last 
nt a little before 9 o’clock. The houro riure— 
that hour when labor has ceased, ar: ‘sabbath 
rest” is approaching, has reminded im¢ r one day 
repeating to me that verse from the dir: . © ymbeline, 


which she said was often present in her 
cable to her own situation. 
‘©* Fear no more the heat o° the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.’ 
“She was buried yesterday within the Church of 
St. Anne’s, in Dawson-st., near her last earthly abode. 
“* On Wednesday last, our beloved Felicia, after being 
in a state of utter exhaustion, and her pulse all but gone, 
revived a little and asked ‘dear to come in the 
evening and read to her.’ This he did from a little book 
which was continually at her side, ‘Selections from 
Archbishop Leighton.” Every now and then she said 


vod as appli- 














‘beautiful ! beautiful’ and seemed occupidd in mentally 
communing and praying. She afterwards said that 
she felt all was at peace within her bosom.” 


One of Mrs. Hemans’ sons is in Italy with his father; one has 
recently been presented by Sir Robert Peel with an honorable 
and lucrative office in the Admiralty; two others are in Dublin, 
and another in America. It is a somewhat interesting fact, tha‘ 
two of these young men have communicated their first poetical 
effusions to the Rose Bud. 

An affecting proof of the desire Mrs. Hemans felt to cultivate 
piety in her children, is visible in a volume, the New-York Col- 
lection of Iiyrans, on which we have often looked, where she 
has written the names of Charles, Claude and Henry over those 
hymns which she thought most applicable to the state of their 
religioys feelings, requesting them to commit tLeffi to memory. 
A portion of the hymns thus marked are by American authors. 

On glancing at Mrs. Hemans’ last volume, which lies beside 
us, and is doubly precious to us by being her gift, our thoughts 
revert to the glorious track she has marked in the intellectual 
heavens. Abler minds than ours have brought ber to the test of 
criticism, and four & r act wantiag; a simple duty remains for 
us—avoiding the amuitious hope of doing justice to her high 
powers, we will tell the tale of their effeets as we have seen and 
feit them, and give its tribute to Religious Poetry. 

We do not forget how her first strains.came across the Atlantic 
waking up a thousand echoes to their pure and lofty tones in sus- 
ceptible hearts, and rousing the delicious feeling of the beautifal, 
mingled with thegood.. The mere flow of words was melody 
to one who read them at that period—she sang them to her fa- 
vourite tunes, recjted them to the winds, mused on them in soli- 
tude, and taught other hearts to shaife her joy. 

Amid the gush of earthly happiness came the sudden crash of 
death. An @bject, the Jight of her dav-thought, the dream of her 
repose, was torn from her—hope was overthrown, and deep 
darkness fell om life’s remaining prospects. The sufferer read 
her bible, and tried acquiesce in the decree of heaven... She 
opened a volame of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry, and it seemed as it 
some angel-voice were chaunting Christian revelations anew. In 
those long, parching days of grief, when reason could not com- 
fort her, the poetry of Felicia Hemans, wielded with christian 
power, touched her rocky heart, and refreshing waters gushed 
forth. 

Many years passed away, and from time to time the rich 
strains of the Queen of Minstrelsy came, soothing the woes or 
animating the hopes of sympathetic minds in the Western world, 


_ when she, who had herself been comforted, opened by the bed- 
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side of a dyiog friend Mrs. Hemans’ last volume. The mind of 
the invalid was of a philosophic cast, his life had been devoted to 
the graver sciences, and as death drew nigh he clearly speculated 
on its happy or dark possibilities. THis religious teacher was 
glad to sympathise with him as he reasoned of life and death, 
and a judgment to come, but she who sat by his bed-side caine 
as a woman with softer themes. It would have been strange ii 
her voice had not caught some of the holy tenderness of poesy 
at such a moment, and with such subjects. ‘The clear blue-eye 
of the dying man, radiating the last light of mind, was full upon 
her, and his thin, white hands, which but too ofien had been 

ressed upon his breast in the life-struggle for breath, lay now 
peacefully crossed, or were only uplifted im recognition of some 
affecting sentiment. . 

As the reader closed the book, the dying man spoke. “You 
have carried me back to youth. I once loved poetry, but my mind 
at an early age took a different bias. Science has engaged me, 
and the only poetry I have admired since has been a few anrival- 
led portions of the Bible. I thank you for the recollections you 
have awakened. “How gently Mrs. [emans touches the chords of 
buman suffering! W bat pure religion flows through her thoughts! 
Come to me aguin,’’ said he, and his voice fel! in the whisper of 
weakness, ‘and read—but only poetry, religious poetry!”’ 

These words were the last that his friend heard hiw utter. In 
a few days he had departed—departed to where Felicia Hemans 
now tunes her heavenly harp—the chords of which sball no more 
be broken. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ELLEN OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 
PART FIRST. 


The mountain tops are touched with light, 
The woods are misty grey, 

The curling vapors of the night 
Are flitting fast away. 


Young Ellen sits beside her loom, 
The shuttle useless lies ;— 

Her youthful brow is tinged with gloom, 
And dimmed with tears her eyes. 


‘I cannot weave,—I tremble so— 
1 kttow not what I fear! 

Ere yonder mists shall come and go, 
I must be far from here. 


My mother on her pillow rests; 
My sister dreams alone: 

There will be sorrow in their breasts 
To wake and find me gone.”’ 


Yet hark! a tramping step she hears ;— 
The tear no longer flows ;— 

A blush starts up—a smile appears.— 
-«* Ellen!’’—That voice she knows. 


The wicket gate is @pen wide, 
Before it stands the steed; 

To claim his young and promised bride, 
Hath Edwin cote with speed. 


“Up, up, my love;—the day hag wings— 
Stay not for scarf or hood.’’ 

Mle grasps her hand; up, light she sprivgs— 
Away—o’er field and wood. 


And now before the priest they stand, 
The morning sun looks on— 

The joined in heart, are joined in hand, 
And Edwin's bride is won. 


PART SECOND. 


A cot by stranger’s feet unsought 
The greenwood stands beside: 

It is the home where Edwin brought 
Erewhile his stolen bride. 


Beside the hearth-flame Ellen sits 
And feeds it listlessly: 

She hears the winds that swell by fits: 
Her husband—where is he? 


He seeks the game. ‘Why comes he not? 
The sun hath long been set-— 

How cheerful was my father’s cot! 
I wish I could forget.’’ 


She stirs the fire—the kettle sings, 
The faggot blazes fast; 

No cheer to Ellen’s heart it brings, 
No thought, but of the past. 


Young Edwin loves the mountain high; 
He loves the forest wide; 

He loves the greenwood minstrelsy: 
Loves he his youthful bride? 


Ah Ellen! by thy sister’s side 

The morning of that day 
That made thee Fdwin’s willing bride, 
Hadst been content to stay, 














Not now the bitter tear had flown 
Of sliglited love unblessed ; 

A mother’s sigh—a father’s groan 
Not now disturbed thy breast. 


Love, by a parent’s smile approv’d, 
Thou hadst not need to shun; 
And Edwin might have longer lov’d 
A bride less lightly won! _ 


From duty’s paths who reckless stray, 
Albeit they tread on flowers, 

The sun that lights their dawning day, 
Shall set in clouds and showers. 


Buncombe, N.C. A. M. WV 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Quelles lyres silencieuses 
Ornent ces lugubres cyprés? 
J’apercois les muses réveuses, 
Mornes, errant dans ces bosquets, 
Regrettant la muse nouvelle 
Qui, dans ses chants dignes des cieux, 
De la vertu, reine immortelle, 
Nous offrit le parfait modéle, 

Et le tableau délicieux. 
Poéte sublime et sensible, 

Qui, des ceuvres du Créateur 

* Faisant ton étude paisible, 
Sus peindre et sentir le bonheur, 
Douce amante de la nature; 
Tantét, dans un vallon riant, 
Ou s’écoulait une onde pure, 
Un saule sur toi, tristement 
Inclinant sa pale verdure, 
Tu jouissais de ta douleur 
Auprés d’une tombe cherie, 
Et dans le parfum d’une fleur 
Respirais l’ame d’une amie.* 
Tantoét, résonnait dans tes vers 
Du guerrier le chant héroique, 
On s’élevait ton doux cantique 
Avec l’encens de |’univers— 
Dans les transports d’un beau délire 
Nobles, touchans, harmonieux, 
Etaient les accords de ta lyre. 
On disait, le ciel qui |’inspire, 
Lui donna ces talens heureux. 
Hélas! le sort nous |’a ravie; 
Graces, amours, beauté, génie, 
Tout appelle en vain Félicie, 
Et l’angoisse est dans tous les cceurs. 
Mais, si sa perte nous désole, 
Melant un sourire 4 nos pleurs, 
Sa felicité nous console. 

Elle est loin d’un monde trompeur, 
De nos vains plaisirs, de nos vices, 
Loin de tout prestige imposteur, 
Des gloires, des grandcurs factices, 
Et chante |’hymne du bonheur, 
Dans le pur torrent des délices 
Dont le ciel monde son ceeur. P.M., 





* An allusion is made to the custom in Switzerland, where 
tombs are covered with pinks, or successive flowers according 
to the season, cultivated by the hands of a daughter, a brother, a 
son, a wife, or a friend, and offered as a testimony of their pur 
and inviolable affections for their relatives. 














